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The Wood Thrush 


By Lizerte WoopwortH REESE 


Dark in the hollow; 

Light on the hill; 

Mallows in the grey yards, 
Rosy-lipped and still. 
Hush, hush! 

From his closet in the dew, 
Hark to the thrush! 


Of what his singing? 
Camelot, Rome? 

Old houses in the wind? 
Candlelight, home? 
Yea, nay. 

And of my early love, 
Gone many a day. 





Three Poems 


By Fiorence Kiupatrick MIxTER 


ESTRANGED 


Is there some word 
That you or I might say, 
To light the silence 

With one golden ray? 


We speak with lips 
Cold or compassionate ; 
Their deeper meaning 
Inarticulate. 


Sometimes a flower 

Or melody of flute 

Almost reveals 

Proud spirits that are mute. 


Last night in sleep 

The golden ray shone through! 
Last night Idreamed. ... . 
Ah, what are dreams to you! 
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THE CANDLE 


One candle lit beside the bed 
Throws but a mocking light 
Upon a soul stretched out in pain 

Beneath the dreadful night. 


The arms are tense, as if some weight 
Long held from off the heart, 

Had slowly crushed the knotted hands 
And forced their strength apart. 


The coverlet lies like a shroud, 
All smooth and without fold, 

Oblivious of what it drapes — 
A spirit numb with cold. 


The mouth is like an iron vise; 
The closed eyes do not see; 

The soul that knows no compromise 
Is fighting to go free. 


Disturb him not, who come to knock 
With pity or dismay. 

Nor ask who lit the candle 
And softly stole away. 
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IN MEMORY OF ———— 


I think of you as one 

Who often came 

Close to the wooded shore to watch the sun 
Go down in flame; 


As one who dreamed 

Until the night grew cold, — 

Heart of a child! For you the dark hills gleamed 
With infinite gold. 


As one who turned 

Back to the shadowy room, 

Your spirit’s afterglow sole light that burned 
Amid the gloom. 





Landscape 
By Heten Hoyt 


What need to stay my soul on Chinese vases? 


There is the Fox River’s beauty of green banks out 
of my window 
And near the paper factory the red-brown of 
stripped logs, 


Rich ochre in the sunset: 


The factory, gaunt, like a great ship on the water’s 
edge, smoke-blackened. 

And that heaped-up glowing drenched brown of raw 
logs. 











Love Everlasting 
By Wanpa FRaIKEN 


Two shadowy figures, melting together in the 
moonlight, walked up and down along the river bank, 
pausing, taking a step or two forward, and then 
standing motionless again. At last, as they dis- 
appeared into the kind gloom thrown out by the soft 
guardian arms of some willows overhanging the 
water close by them, a feverish tumult of low spoken 
words broke a long silence. 

‘““You— you know that I’m wild about you,’’ 
Ralph Wallace was telling Esther, a swaying, deli- 
cate creature, enveloped in clouds of night mist. 
‘‘When you look at me with those blue eyes of 
yours —’’ Esther Drew raised her eyes to his. ‘‘I 
run after you like a sick pup. You make a fool of 
me—you know it—you enjoy making a fool of 
me.”’ 

She dropped her eyes demurely and stood away 
from him a little. ‘‘I—I don’t know. I didn’t say 
that I didn’t like it, did I?’’ 

‘‘Hsther,’’ he whispered. He drew closer to her. 
‘‘Don’t — don’t.’’ His arm fell back. ‘‘I—I won’t 
touch you.”’ 

She took hurried steps forward. ‘‘We must go 
back,’’ she reminded him in a faint voice. Soon 
they were on the country road again, on one side of 
which a board walk had been built up on stilt-like 
supports on account of the river which sometimes 
flooded the road in the spring. 
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Esther dropped down on the walk, swinging her 
feet against the tall grass below. She felt very 
tired after their aimless wandering. Ralph sat 
down close beside her, his hand resting on her arm. 
Esther could smell the apple blossoms not far away. 
In the moonlight, the outlines of the trees rose dis- 
tinctly like graceful goddesses. The last sleepy 
twitter of birds and the bark of a dog at a nearby 
farmhouse were the only sounds. A soft breeze 
stirred the dark hair over Esther’s forehead. 

‘“Tt’s so sweet,’’ she breathed, feeling the support 
of Ralph’s arm against her. They continued to sit 
close together in another long silence. Esther’s 
eyes sought the distant hills. 

‘*Why don’t you look at me?’’ he begged, bring- 
ing his face close to hers. ‘‘I’m looking at you.’’ 
He laughed, and her blue eyes met his suddenly. 
‘“You’re afraid of me,’’ he taunted her, ‘‘afraid that 
I’ll make you care. You’re as scared —’’ Again he 
laughed. ‘‘I’d have died — been bored to death if 
I hadn’t known you.’’ She looked down at her feet. 
‘‘T don’t suppose I’ve made any difference to you.”’ 

‘*A little,’? she admitted. ‘‘I’m often sleepy in 
the morning.’’ She smiled at him. 

‘*Ts that all?’’ he begged. 

*‘T don’t get home as promptly from choir prac- 
tice as I used to. They — at home — they bother me 
a little about it.’’ She pulled at her skirt with 
nervous fingers. 

He shifted uneasily. ‘‘When are you going to let 
me call on you, Esther? You said soon. You’re 
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always putting me off. I’ve got to see you more 
than twice a week. Doesn’t your mother want to see 
me — the bad man that keeps her good little daugh- 
ter out late at night?’’ 

‘Yes. And you may come soon. My sister’s been 
ill. I told you — the little baby.’’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t bother her.’’ 

‘‘Tt’s made quite a little confusion. We’ve been 
busy.’’ 

‘“Well, soon then. You remember. Esther — 
I eee ce 

Esther climbed up from her hard seat before he 
could take her hand. The moon had risen high in 
the sky, shedding a brilliant light over forgetful 
midnight strollers. ‘‘I must get home,’’ Esther said 
in alarm. ‘‘We must walk fast. It’s a long way 
back.”’ 

‘“You’ll be sleepy to-morrow,’’ he reminded her. 

She took several brisk steps forward. The town 
clock struck in a monotonous succession. ‘‘Don’t 
go so fast,’’ he objected, holding her back. ‘‘I won’t 
let you.’’ He held her hand in a tight grip. 

‘‘Let me go,’’ she cried.. ‘‘Sometimes I hate you, 
Ralph.’’ 

‘‘Sometimes I love you, Esther,’’ he answered, re- 
leasing her. 

She walked on in front of him with breathless 
haste. Ralph, a little surpriséd at his own boldness, 
followed her meekly. They did not speak until they 
were standing in front of Esther’s door. 

‘‘Thank you very much, Miss Drew, for allowing 
me to walk home with you. It’s been a great pleas- 
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ure.’’ Then he seized her arm with boyish abandon. 
‘<Let me come soon,’’ he whispered. 

She turned to open the door. ‘‘Good-night,’’ she 
said quickly, opening the door and disappearing into 
the blackness of the hallway. 

She tiptoed quietly into her room upstairs, which 
she shared with Nellie’s two boys. They were sleep- 
ing quietly and she groped about without a light so 
that she would not wake them. 

Alone in the darkness her face burned feverishly. 
Ralph had worried her before about coming to her 
home, and she had always put him off. She could 
not postpone his coming always. She pressed her 
hands hard against her throbbing head. No, it was 
not that she was ashamed of them. Because she 
loved them all so much, she wanted Ralph to see them 
at their best. If only Nellie— But fierce loyalty to 
her sister made her shrink from the thought. And 
Nellie’s children — Those sweet, noisy babies, who 
upset all orderly household peace. Soon, when 
Ralph — when trifles made no difference to him — 
But now, wlien his love was a daily wonder to her, 
she must — she would keep it all to herself. 

In the morning, Esther, with Billy and Howard 
tumbling after her, came into the kitchen where her 
mother, a gaunt figure in gray, was bending over the 
stove frying pancakes. The smoke from the griddle 
rose in airy clouds, filling the crowded kitchen with 
an obscuring mantle. Nellie, nursing her baby near- 
by, was talking to her. 

‘‘Did you hear the baby last night? I didn’t get 
a wink o’ sleep hardly. I don’t know what was the 
matter with her.’’ 
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‘*Poor Nellie was up most o’ the night,’’ Mrs. 
Drew began in greeting Esther. ‘‘After breakfast, 
I’m goin’ to take the baby an’ make Nellie go back 
to bed. It’s so nice to-day I can turn the other 
children out in the back yard to play.’’ 

Esther stood in the middle of the kitchen regard- 
ing them, with a shadowy smile on her lips and her 
blue eyes dreamily preoccupied. 

Nellie gave her sister a wise look. ‘‘You take my 
advice, Esther. Don’t you get married.’’ Nellie 
laughed, her thin cheeks falling into a myriad of fine 
lines. 

‘‘Oh,’’ Esther exclaimed, clasping her hands be- 
hind her. She had it on her tongue to say that all 
husbands were not like Willis, but she was silent. 
She pressed her rebellious lips close together. 
Nellie did not notice Esther’s smothered exclama- 
tion. She was looking down at her baby, her face 
shining for an instant with triumphant motherhood. 
Ksther stepped over to her sister and regarded the 
baby with swiftly moistening lips. Howard and 
Billy, too, crowded around their small sister, who 
was still new enough to be a wonder in their awed 
eyes. 

‘¢ Ain’t she sweet?’’ Nellie said to them, kissing 
the baby’s head. ‘‘Keep your hands away, Billy. 
Don’t lean on mama, Howard, a big boy like you.’’ 

Mrs. Drew, seeing the children occupied, whis- 
pered to Esther, ‘‘Did Mr. Wallace come home from 
choir practice with you again?’’ The mother’s dull 
eyes brightened with a spark of excitement. 

‘‘Yes,’’ Esther informed her briefly. 
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Nellie pushed the boys away to hear what Esther 
was saying. ‘‘That new young man’s goin’ with 
you pretty steady,’’ she remarked. ‘‘I saw him in 
front o’ the bank yesterday when I was goin’ by. 
It’s the Farmers’ and Merchants’ where he works, 
ain’t it? Yes. "I'was him then. He’s handsome 
sure enough. That’d be quite a catch for you, 
Esther. He’s got real stylish ways. I could see 
that.’’ 

Esther blushed painfully, and began to busy her- 
self making the coffee and arranging the dishes on 
the table. Taking up the humdrum round of com- 
monplace duties, she still felt the upliftment of the 
evening before. Her face was like dawn, and she 
breathed in quick, soft gasps. But none of them 
noticed. Anna, Nellie’s oldest, a demure little girl 
who had already accepted the responsibilities of the 
big sister, was sitting on the floor buttoning small 
Betty’s shoes. She stopped a moment to hear what 
her mother was saying, secure from her elders’ ob- 
servation. 

‘‘And we ain’t none of us seen him yet,’’ Mrs. 
Drew reminded her, turning a pancake deftly on the 
blade of her knife as she spoke. ‘‘When’s he comin’ 
to the house, Esther?’’ 

Esther smiled. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ she said. 

‘‘Maybe Esther’s ashamed of us here,’’ Nellie 
pouted, holding the baby against her shoulder. 

Howard and Billy, tired of their new sister, went 
back to Aunt Esther. They followed her movements 
anxiously with solemn, round eyes. 
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‘You have to go to school, Auntie? Then you 
can’t make no gingerbread to-day. An’ Granny’s 
too busy.”’ 

Billy showed faint symptoms of tears. He was 
only four. ‘‘Bea man, Bill. There.’’ Esther gave 
him a reassuring pat. 

Billy, with yellow hair, big blue eyes like his 
mother’s and cheeks pink and chubby, was Esther’s 
favorite, although she tried to conceal her partiality 
by an almost Spartan severity at times. She won- 
dered why he was dearer than the others. All five 
were dear to her. It must be because he had been 
the baby when Nellie came home to stay. And he 
was a manly little fellow and had accepted her min- 
istrations instead of his mother’s with such flatter- 
ing cheerfulness when Betty and the unnamed baby, 
in rapid succession, had usurped his position, that 
he was Esther’s special charge. Then, too, in these 
last hard years, it had been this silent little child 
who had seemed to understand her better than any 
one else. He raised his face for Aunt Esther to kiss 
him now. 

‘‘T’m going to wear my new hair ribbon to school 
to-day, Auntie,’’ Anna piped up during a brief lull 
in the childish babble which filled the room. ‘‘An’ I 
want you to tie it for me. You get it nicer’n mama 
does.”’ 

‘You better sit down now,’’ Mrs. Drew advised 
Esther as she placed a heaping plate of steaming 
cakes on the table. ‘‘Come, children.’’ The boys 
scuttled for their chairs. 
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‘“‘T’m glad there’s school to-day,’’ Anna volun- 
teered, frowning at the boys who pushed against 
her. ‘‘I don’t like to watch the children, Granny.’’ 

Nellie sat with the baby in her arms, trying to eat 
her breakfast. She smiled across at her mother. 

‘‘Let me hold her, Nellie. You can’t eat that 
way.’’ 

Esther watched her mother take the baby. ‘‘Anna 
isn’t ready for school,’’? she said, addressing her 
sister. ‘‘There’s not much time.”’ 

Nellie glanced at her first-born indifferently. 
‘*My, I’ll be glad when the children can do for them- 
selves.’’ 

Just then, Mr. Drew came in from the barn with a 
foaming pail of milk, and the children began to 
crowd around him. They liked warm milk. Billy 
upset his mother’s cup of coffee in the scramble, but 
he was out of reach before her upraised hand de- 
scended on him. 

Esther got up from the table. Her face burned 
with a nervous flush. ‘‘You come upstairs with me, 
Anna.’’ 

‘**T got to find my ribbon, Auntie.’’ 

Nellie followed her sister into the hall. ‘‘I got a 
letter from Willis yesterday,’’ Nellie began, avoid- 
ing Esther’s blue eyes. ‘‘He’s so homesick. An’ 
now knowin’ the baby’s come he’s that anxious to 
see her—I wouldn’t be a speck surprised if he’s 
skippin’ down here.”’ 

Esther leaned against the newel-post for support. 
‘‘Now, Nellie,’’ she began weakly, a sickening dread 
seizing her, ‘‘if you write anything that’ll make 
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Willis give up his job to come here and lie around 
the way he did all winter —’’ Esther’s voice shook. 

‘‘Well, what have I done?’’ Nellie’s blond face 
fell into indignant lines. ‘‘I ain’t wrote nothin’, 
Esther. But you needn’t get so worked up about it. 
Willis might get a job here.’’ 

‘“‘He never has. They know him too well.’’ 
Esther started up the stairs. Nellie was so soft that 
Willis could do anything he wanted to with her. It 
was a waste of energy to talk to Nellie. 

Anna ran lightly up the steps behind her. 

‘‘Wash yourself nice and clean in my basin,’’ 
Esther admonished, ‘‘and then I’ll brush your hair.’’ 

‘Make my ribbon in a bow that stands straight 
up, Auntie.’’ 

‘*Yes, I know.’’ 

The two started off to school together. Esther 
knew it was the only way to be sure that Anna got 
there whole and clean. She sometimes wondered 
how she would manage when Howard and Billy were 
old enough to go to school too. She thought of that 
this morning. Then she stopped suddenly. If she 
married Ralph— But, no, she would not spoil her 
happiness by worrying now. If Nellie only had 
time to keep the children a little cleaner. Esther 
clutched Anna’s thin little hand more tightly in hers. 

‘‘T’m glad I can go to school,’? Anna remarked 
demurely. ‘‘Ain’t you, Auntie? The children make 
so much noise. An’ the baby cries all the time. Do 
you think we needed another baby? We had enough 
before.’’ 
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‘‘Oh, we mustn’t say that. They’re all welcome 
after they come,’’ Esther sighed, as they went into 
the red brick school-house together. 

That night, Esther hurried home to iron a white 
waist. She was going to a picture-show that night 
with Ralph. She had met him at noon just as she 
was crossing Main Street. Nellie brought a rocking 
chair out into the kitchen and sat down near her. 

‘‘T’m so glad you’re beginning to go out a little, 
Ksther,’’ Nellie said. ‘‘It makes me feel like a girl 
again. I’ve ’most forgot with five babies comin’ so 
fast.’’ 

Esther went on with her task, her wild tumultuous 
dreams crowded down into the sober drab garments 
of every day, as she moved her iron with a dexterous, 
practiced hand. 

‘Has he said anything yet?’’ Nellie’s face was 
eager and wistful. 

‘‘No.’’? Esther blushed. She finished her waist 
and then unrolled one of Anna’s school dresses. 

‘‘Now don’t, Esther. You’ll be all tired out for 
to-night and won’t look so pretty. You are pretty, 
Esther. You never looked so pretty as you do now. 
It’s havin’ a beau that’s done it, I know.’’ Nellie 
looked up teasingly. ‘‘I wish one o’ the children 
could o’ had your eyes,’’ she said dreamily. 
‘“‘They’re just like wood-violets, Esther.’’ 

Esther began to iron Anna’s dress. Her peony 
mouth parted with a lightning flash of rapturous 
memory. It was Ralph who had said her eyes were 
like pansies. ‘‘Deep blue and like velvet.’’ She re- 
membered his very words. Her eyes had meant 
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nothing to her until he had praised them. She sud- 
denly remembered that Nellie was beside her and 
again she bent over her work, pressing her soft red 
lips together. 

‘‘T want Anna to look nice at school,’’ she said, 
pushing back a damp lock of brown hair. ‘‘She’s so 
anxious to be like the other children.”’ 

‘*She’s a vain little thing. You spoil her, Esther.’’ 

That night, Esther tucked Howard and Billy into 
their bed beside hers before she got ready to go out 
with Ralph. When she kissed them good-night, 
Billy clung to her for a moment. ‘‘I’m your baby, 
ain’t I?’’ he said with a little laugh. 

As she stood before the mirror, she caught the 
two boys sitting up in bed watching her brush out 
her long shining hair and coil it into a soft mass on 
her neck. She pretended that she did not see them. 
When she put on her hat and turned toward them, 
she found the boys lying with closed eyes. Smiling 
over their baby deceit, she blew out the light and 
crept to the door on tiptoe. 

Downstairs, she came upon a little group gath- 
ered around the table in the sitting room. Her fa- 
ther was smoking, his feet in shabby slippers resting 
upon a chair in front of him. Her mother was darn- 
ing yawning chasms in a small stocking, with a 
heaped-up basket beside her. Nellie, still weak 
from the last baby, was leaning back in the one com- 
fortable chair the room possessed. Anna, her small 
face painfully contorted, was making sprawling let- 
ters on a crumpled piece of paper. Esther regarded 
them wistfully. She felt helpless to-night in the 
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overpowering happiness that enthralled her. She 
longed to tell some one — her mother — Nellie. But 
no, she could not. She seated herself near the hall 
door and waited breathlessly for Ralph’s step on the 
front walk. 

In the darkened room of the little theater, Esther 
sat close to Ralph, his shoulder touching hers. She 
could smell the tobacco in his clothes. He smoked a 
curly-stemmed pipe almost incessantly. To her, his 
tobacco smoke was different from her father’s. It 
was sweet and full of enchantment. The dancing 
pictures on the screen and the suppressed giggles 
around her were in another world. She felt Ralph 
reaching for her hand, and his’ fingers closed over 
hers. 

‘*What makes your hands so cold?’’ he whispered 
leaning over her. 

She was helpless to answer him. Love had come 
to her with the unerring swiftness of a falling star, 
and she was still dizzy with the wonder of it. Then 
the lights were turned on suddenly, and she pulled 
her hand away. She glanced at him shyly. 

He wore a rough gray suit, with immaculate col- 
lar and a fastidious necktie of dark green, and his 
tan shoes were brilliantly polished. His thatch of 
dark hair was brushed back from his forehead with 
an elegance unknown to the native youth of Cum- 
mingsville, and his brown eyes, full of laughing mis- 
chief, were directed upon her. 

When the room was in darkness again, she tried to 
hold herself away from him. Her heart pounded 
madly and she put her hand up to her throat. She 
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felt as if she were choking. She had never fainted 
in her healthy young life, but she had a weak fear 
of it now. 

‘‘You aren’t looking at the pictures,’’ he said 
teasingly. He gave her tense fingers a confidential 
squeeze. ‘‘You funny little girl!’’ 

She was glad when they were outside, and the 
fresh air revived her. They stood together in front 
of the shabby cottage where Esther lived, obscured 
by two apple trees with the branches hanging over 
the roof. The village street was as deserted as a 
western plain. 

‘‘T’m going to be away,’’ Ralph was telling her. 
‘‘Going home. To-morrow morning. But I’ll be 
back Sunday night. I’ll see you after church.’’ 

She leaned against him, forgetting her fear of 
him. ‘‘Until Sunday,’’ she whispered. 

‘‘T didn’t know it would be so hard to go away 
from Cummingsville.’? His arms were about her. 
Again the world swam in front of Esther, and a 
sickening nausea made her hide her face against his 
coat. ‘‘Esther, will you kiss me goodbye? Two 
whole days without you, sweetheart.’’ She raised 
her head, and he brought his lips close to her face. 
She hesitated. She had her maidenly scruples. 
Some of the town girls called her stiff. Their free 
and easy ways had always been distasteful to her. 
‘*T want to feel your lips, little girl.’’ His voice was 
low and beseeching. His face touched hers, and he 
kissed her. He held her cheek against his, and 
would not let her go. He murmured endearments 
that made her breath come thick and fast. Still he 
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did not ask her to be his wife. He had something to 
tell her Sunday night. Then he laughed. He 
seemed very happy. Perhaps he was going home to 
consult his parents first. She knew he would do 
everything right. He was different from other 
young men she had known. She had held herself 
aloof from others, but she was giving her love to 
him. 

She went home and tossed in her bed, but she 
could not sleep. Billy awoke and began to cry. He 
wanted a drink. She felt her way downstairs, bump- 
ing her knee against a chair in the darkness, and 
stumbled back with the dipper held cautiously in 
front of her. She was too easy with the children, 
Nellie said. She could not deny their small baby 
wants. 

Billy drank his water in big gurgles. ‘‘I’m scared, 
Auntie. I want to sleep with you.’’ He began to 
whimper. 

She tucked him in beside her, and held his chubby 
little hand in hers. ‘‘Go to sleep, Billy boy. 
Auntie’s right here holding you tight.’’ 

After a while, she heard his gentle breathing. 
She leaned over and kissed his warm cheek. She 
wondered if Nellie loved Billy as she did. She 
couldn’t love him more. She hoped that when she 
and Ralph were married, there wouldn’t be any chil- 
dren, at least not very soon. Then, perhaps, she 
could live close by and run home to help Nellie with 
her babies. She wouldn’t have any money of her 
own, but she would have more time to make the chil- 
dren’s clothes. 
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‘‘To-morrow’s Saturday. I’m going down town 
and get some striped goods at Buckley’s,’’ she 
planned. ‘‘And I’ll make a suit for each of the boys. 
Blue and white, I think. And with collars and cuffs 
of white. If I make them nice, they’ll be pretty 
enough for Sunday School. Pipe the collar with the 
blue and white. Or little waists trimmed with the 
blue, and blue trousers. I’ve seen them like that. 
Wide flaring trousers and then their fat little 
legs —’’ 

She fell asleep in the midst of her dreams. She 
was up early the next morning, and she went down 
town as soon as the stores were open. She came 
back with the blue and striped goods, and some 
dainty white. She had decided to have the waists 
white. 

She shut herself upstairs to work, and the chil- 
dren heard the whir of the sewing machine all the 
morning. She had paper patterns to fit the two 
boys. When she was ready for them, she called 
Howard and Billy from their play. They were glad 
to slip off their patched overalls and try on their 
new clothes. They did not wince when she reached 
for the scissors and trimmed out the cloth around 
the neck. They stood very still when she put in the 
pins. When she took off the suits and began to baste 
with careful precision, they danced up and down in 
their joy. They planted muddy kisses on their 
aunt’s cheek and ran off to play again so that they 
would not be in her way. They were good little boys, 
and they obeyed her better than any one else. 
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Nellie came up before dinner to see how Esther 
was getting along. She examined the garments, her 
mouth curved in a smile. 

‘*You’re a wonder with your needle, Esther. You 
planning to get them done by to-night? You’ll be 
all tired out.’’ 

‘‘T want the boys to wear them to Sunday School 
to-morrow,’’ Esther stopped to say. 

‘<They’ll look sweet. I’ll go down town and see if 
I can get some little duck hats for ’em. They’re 
cheap.’’ 

Ksther’s mother came up to help her late in the 
afternoon. She made all the button holes. There 
were a good many the way little boys’ suits were 
made. The trousers were fastened to the waist with 
big pearl buttons, and there were eight button holes 
for each. Then there were those down the front of 
the waists. Mrs. Drew made beautiful buttonholes, 
and she was proud of her skill. 

That night, the suits were all pressed and ready to 
wear. When the boys went to bed, they wanted their 
new clothes hung over a chair so that they could see 
them the first thing in the morning. Esther laughed, 
but she did what they wanted. 

She went to Sunday School the next morning, 
with one boy holding tight to each hand, and Anna 
walking sedately beside them. Anna wore a white 
dress Esther had made for her last summer out of 
one of her old ones. The boys stepped along very 
carefnily in their elegant suits. When a tiny breeze 
stirred, they clutched their new hats with an anxious 
hand. They were such pretty children. When they 
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entered the church, the minister shook hands with 
all of them. 

‘‘These dear little children,’’ he said. ‘‘They’re 
a credit to you, Miss Esther.’’ He knew who it was 
that bore the brunt of Nellie’s young family. 

Esther felt a lump in her throat as she conducted 
the boys to their classes. She took charge of their 
hats. They wanted her to take them. 

‘‘The big boys might snatch ’em,’’ they told her. 

That night, she hurried off to church before the 
children were in bed. She had sung in the church 
choir for three years now, and it had been almost 
her only recreation. She sang alto, and she had a 
low, sweet voice with a touching melancholy in some 
of her tones that made old ladies wipe their eyes 
when Esther sang a solo. She had sung beautifully 
on Easter. Many still complimented her although 
Kaster was more than a month past. 

Ralph sang bass, and he sat next to Esther. He 
was quite an addition to the choir. But he was late 
to-night. The bell had stopped ringing and they had 
to wait a few minutes before they took their seats 
back of the pulpit. Esther did not dare to look at 
him when he did come. 

During the sermon, her thoughts were far away. 
The lights grew blurred in front of her, and the 
slender evening congregation, prim old ladies in 
rusty black bonnets, sleepy old men, deaf Mr. Hood 
in the front pew holding his ear with his hand, gig- 
gling boys and girls in the rear of the church, floated 
before her like a mirage. Soon the service would be 
over, and she and Ralph would be out in the night 
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together. He had something to tell her. Her 
thoughts beat in a rapturous tune. She knew what 
he wanted to say. 

Unconsciously, her eyes travelled to Ralph’s face, 
but he was staring straight in front of him. Some- 
thing in the arrogant tilt of his head and the cold- 
ness of his dark eyes startled her. He was so fault- 
less. His neat appearance was delightful to her; 
and yet —his neck looked a little stiff behind his 
close-fitting collar, and the perfection of his tie awed 
her. The snowy edge of a linen handkerchief peeped 
at a precise distance above his coat pocket. Esther 
sat erect in her chair, her eyes round and frightened. 
A picture of the family at home came rushing be- 
fore her sight. She saw them sitting around the 
living room table the way she had left them when 
she hurried away to church that evening. Then 
some stray fancy hurled Ralph suddenly among 
them. She moved in her seat, cold perspiration mak- 
ing her hair cling to her forehead in wet strands. 
Her gloves felt moist and clammy. A protecting 
love had made her keep Ralph away from them. 
She had wanted him to see them at their best, her 
father and mother and Nellie and the babies. But — 
They couldn’t always be at their best. It wasn’t 
often that they were. But she loved them. She 
didn’t care if — 

When she rose to sing the last hymn, her book 
shook in her hand and she held it tight against her. 
It was only by an exercise of will that her voice 
rang out clear and true. At last, the benediction was 
spoken, and Esther and Ralph were hurrying away 
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from the group of people who stood at the church 
door. 

HKsther breathed hard and fast. She stopped at 
the first corner. ‘‘I want you to go home with me, 
Ralph,’’ she gasped suddenly. ‘‘I want you to meet 
my family.’’ 

‘* All right, but let’s get a breath of air first.’’ 

‘‘T’ll walk with you afterward.’’ She did not 
dare to trust her resolve. 

On the way, she lagged, her courage failing her. 
If some invisible voice could only warn them that 
Ralph was coming, or if she could go on ahead of 
Ralph and let them know. They were in sight of 
the house now. ‘‘Oh, God,’’ Esther prayed, ‘‘have 
Nellie and the children in bed this time.’’ 

Esther rang the bell, waited a moment and walked 
in. ‘‘It’s only me,’’ she called, ‘‘and Mr. Wallace.’’ 
She heard a scamper of children’s feet. The chil- 
dren were not in bed. Her prayer was unanswered. 

Two blond heads peeked out from the sitting room 
door. ‘‘It’s Aunt Esther,’’ Billy and Howard 
shouted together. They rushed upon her, squealing 
like the young barbarians they knew how to be. 

‘‘Boys,’’ sounded Nellie’s high, fretful voice. 

The boys were unused to callers. They did not 
understand that Aunt Esther did not want to be 
clutched with their grimy little hands. Ralph Wal- 
lace stumbled into the Drew living room behind the 
two boys, who were scuffling and pushing each other. 
Howard gave Billy a brotherly thump which sent 
the younger boy whimpering to his mother. 
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Esther’s father rose clumsily, staring at the 
stranger over his glasses. His crumpled hair stood 
erect like a threatening cloud over his weather- 
beaten face. Mrs. Drew pushed her chair forward 
for the young man. Nellie giggled when her sister’s 
beau was presented to her. ‘‘I told Esther I guessed 
she was ashamed of us, never bringin’ you home 
with her,’’ she said with a coquettish glance. She 
smoothed back her hair, and pulled at her skirt. 
Howard and Billy stood in front of the newcomer 
and examined him critically. 

‘‘Did you bring us some candy?’’ Billy asked, to 
break the silence that followed his mother’s over- 
ture. 

‘“Why Billy, dear!’’ Esther’s voice showed a 
trace of tears. 

Ksther had replaced Billy’s new suit with the over- 
alls of every day, and he wore a tattered blouse. 
Traces of the bread and milk he had eaten for sup- 
per hovered over his upper lip. 

‘Billy, you naughty boy!’’ scolded Nellie. ‘‘It’s 
time you children were in bed. Where’s Howard?’’ 
Howard, hidden behind the stove, peered out warily. 
Nellie caught Billy by one ragged sleeve. He pulled 
away and screwed his mouth into a dangerous pout. 
Then scampering over to his aunt, he hid his face in 
her skirt. 

‘‘T don’t want to go to bed,’’ he wailed, kicking 
his shoes together. 

Esther bent over and whispered something to him. 
He listened patiently. She rose and motioned to 
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Howard. ‘‘Come, Howard,’’ she called. ‘‘Billy 
wants you to go to bed with him.”’ 

‘‘T hadn’t the strength to. get the boys to bed,”’ 
Nellie explained when Esther had gone. ‘‘They fight 
against it so. Esther’s been taking charge of the 
boys since the baby came.’’ 

‘‘And before,’’ interposed Mr. Drew. 

‘‘They mind her better’n me,’’ Nellie went on. 
‘‘Boys are a big job, I think.’’ 

‘Yes, they are,’’ Ralph assented politely. 

‘“‘Hsther takes the weight of everything,’’ her 
father complained, puffing fiercely at his pipe. 

‘*T’m sure it’ll be hard to get along without her,”’ 
Nellie added, giving Ralph a knowing glance, ‘‘but 
I s’pose we’ll have to some day.”’ 

Ralph, very red, looked away. Mrs. Drew had 
said nothing. She sat dumb and miserable, twisting 
her worn hands together. ‘‘How d’you like Cum- 
mingsville?’’ she asked in desperation. 

Ralph turned to her in relief. ‘‘Perhaps I’ll like 
it better when I’ve been here longer. I’ve never 
been in such a small town,’’ he added condescend- 
ingly. 

‘‘There’s worse places,’’ put in Mr. Drew scowl- 
ing. He put his pipe down on the table and glanced 
at the clock, yawning. Mrs. Drew gave him a warn- 
ing tap with her foot. 

Anna came out from behind Ralph’s chair. She 
hung over him now, touching his sleeves with her 
scrawny little hands. She did not need encourage- 
ment. She perched herself on his knee and rubbed a 
smutty finger over his immaculate linen collar. 


ee 
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‘*Anna’s a regular little flirt,’’ Nellie simpered. 

Upstairs, Esther was hurrying Howard and Billy 
into bed. 

‘‘Howard hit me,’’ wept Billy sleepily as Esther 
undressed him. 

‘“Who’s that man?’’ inquired Howard as he 
wrestled with a tangle in his shoe lace. ‘‘What’s he 
comin’ here for?’’ Howard’s voice was jealously 
anxious. 

‘‘Howard, you must kiss Billy and tell him you’re 
sorry. You were a naughty boy.”’ 

Howard came up to his brother and caressed him 
lovingly. Then Billy wanted Aunt Esther to kiss 
him. He put his arms so tight around her that she 
cried out in pain. ‘‘I ’most smothered you,’’ boasted 
Billy. ‘‘That’s ’eause I love you so hard.’’ 

Esther clung to him. He was beautiful to her 
with his ragged clothes*and dirty mouth. ‘‘My 
adorable boy!’’ she crooned. 

When Esther returned to the living room, Anna’s 
arm hung over Ralph’s stiffened shoulder. ‘‘Anna,”’ 
called Esther, ‘‘come to bed.’’ Anna jumped from 
her seat. ‘‘Go up very quietly, Anna,’’ Esther 
warned. 

‘‘Yes, Auntie,’’ Anna promised. 

She kissed all the members of the family. ‘‘I 
want to kiss him too,’’ she said, pointing to Ralph 
and looking at her aunt for permission. Nellie 
laughed. Anna pressed her sticky lips vigorously 
against Ralph’s. ‘‘I don’t believe he likes to have 
little girls kiss him,’’ she complained, drawing away. 
Ralph smoothed back his hair and laughed rather 
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ruefully, while Anna with a crestfallen glance tip- 
toed out of the room. 

‘You ain’t used to children, Mr. Wallace. I can 
tell the way you act with ’em,’’ Nellie remarked 
sagely. ‘‘You’ll have to take lessons from Esther. 
It’s her that ought to have the children instead of 
me.’’ 

‘‘Hsther puts the children ahead o’ everything.’’ 
Mrs. Drew spoke up suddenly, her drooping mouth 
twitching with sudden emotion. 

Esther had not been listening to what they were 
saying. She suddenly realized that her father was 
started on a vigorous tirade. He pounded the table 
with a valloused fist, and raised his voice ominously. 
She had heard him before on the same subject and 
she shivered. Her father, who was so sweet and 
gentle in bearing all his misfortunes, had one griev- 
ance, the wrongs of the laboring man and the in- 
solent tyranny of capital. He was all scorn when he 
spoke of a white-collar job, and he glared at his 
opponent with ill-disguised hostility. Esther tried 
to stop him but he went on and on. 

In a brief lull, Esther rose. ‘‘Mr. Wallace and I 
are going for a little walk,’’ she explained. Ralph 
reached for his hat hurriedly. 

‘‘We’ll finish some other time, Mr. Drew,’’ the 
young man said amiably. Mr. Drew only grunted. 

When they were outside, Ralph walked so fast 
that Esther found it difficult to keep up with him. 
Again they started toward the river. 

‘You wear yourself out with those kids,’’ Ralph 
remarked crossly, slowing up a little. ‘‘You act as 
if they were yours.”’ 
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‘*T sometimes feel as if they were mine.”’ 

‘‘They kick up an awful rumpus. Ought to be 
held down more. That boy — the little chap —”’ 

‘‘Billy?’’ Esther’s eyes shone. 

‘*He’s spoiled.’’ 

The girl held her breath. ‘‘ Billy — Billy spoiled? 
Oh, no.’’ 

‘‘T don’t want you— you oughtn’t— They’re 
your sister’s children.’’ 

‘‘They’ve been my life.’’ 

‘‘What?’’ Esther spoke so low that at first Ralph 
did not understand. ‘‘But they aren’t any more?’’ 
Ralph stopped and looked at her. 

Esther regarded him with a steadfast, sorrowful 
glance. Then she smiled. The shadows of the night 
could not obscure the beauty of the smile that hov- 
ered over her lips. It was like the triumphant song 
of Niobe over her children or Cornelia’s dreams of 
the future of her two sons. 

‘They will always be a big part of it,’’ she an- 
nounced, her voice ringing like a bell. As she said 
these words, it seemed to her that a filmy curtain 
dropped down noiselessly between her and Ralph. 
She continued to smile although she swayed a little, 
and she no longer looked up into Ralph’s face. 

‘‘You can’t hang over them forever. If— 
when —’’ He paused. ‘‘Some one ought to get you 
away from it. I won’t stay in Cummingsville long. 
This beastly hole. I want to get as far away as I 
can.’’ 

They stood on the bridge, Ralph leaning against a 
heavy support. 
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‘‘T’ve got something to tell you,’’ he began again, 
stumbling over the words. ‘‘I ought to have told 
you before but— That’s what I went away for — 
It was — I’ve always known her. Her father lent 
me the money to go to school. And I—I was only a 
boy. She was older— But she— We were both 
too young to know. And I— She didn’t change. 
She said she never would— There was no one else 
then— But I went to tell her that [—”’ 

He was looking away from her, down at the silent 
river which lay below bathed in dark shadows. The 
hills on the opposite side of the river closed in upon 
them with menacing gloom. Esther caught her 
breath. 

‘“You know I was mad about you, Esther,’’ he 
said in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘mad about you from the 
first.’’ 

‘““No,’’ Esther said, ‘‘I didn’t know.’’ 

‘‘She’d give me up if I asked her.”’ 

Esther put out her hand. ‘‘You’re engaged to 
some other girl?’’ she inquired sadly. 

‘Well ee 

‘*And you kissed me.’’ She hid her face in her 
hands, the light of the moon shamelessly exposing 
her disgrace. 

‘“Good God, Esther! I loved you. I couldn’t — 
I couldn’t help myself.’’ 

‘*And you—you wanted to make me love you 
when you —’’ 

‘“But you didn’t love me.’’ He turned upon her 
savagely. ‘‘I always knew it. You made me— 
you danced me along on a string — you —”’ 
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She faced him defiantly. ‘‘Don’t—don’t say 
such things. ’’ 

‘‘You don’t love me,’’ he repeated. ‘‘You love 
those — those children better — You can’t deny it. 
You said yourself you’d have to stick to them. You 
meant that? You’d sacrifice me —you’d stay here 
and —’’ He stood close beside her, pulling at her 
arm. 

She drew herself away proudly. ‘‘When I— 
when I let you— you kiss me, then I loved you, 
Ralph,’’ she said softly. ‘‘Would I— But you’re 
right. Maybe —even before — before tonight —I 
loved them best. They were all I had for so long.”’ 
Again she smiled, as one does, who can calmly look 
upon what is already dead. ‘‘If you had been free 
to marry me — and we had loved each other — I — 
I’d have —I should have —I’d have married you. 
But I’d never have given them up. I’d have stripped 
myself — not you, I hope—but I might. You’d 
have —I wouldn’t be —I wouldn’t go away — this 
beastly hole —I wouldn’t be able to keep you from 
being bored then. It wouldn’t be right —to sacri- 
fice you too.’’ She felt sorry for him tonight. Her 
voice was very gentle. Perhaps tomorrow or the 
next day she would be sorry for herself, but now 
she thought only of him. 

‘‘They need me the most,’’ she went on. ‘‘They’re 
so small and helpless and they’ve come to look to 
me.’’ He looked ahead of him sulkily. ‘‘It’s all for 
the best that you—that you belong to some one 
else. And perhaps you love her better than you 
think now.”’ 
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**T don’t love her. I’d have told her so if — she 
wasn’t very well. Her father told me. It was be- 
cause —I knew I didn’t care enough that I went 
away from her.’’ He coughed and cleared his throat. 
‘‘Her father has the bank at home. He wanted 
me—’’ Unconsciously Ralph lifted his head 
proudly. ‘‘He’d make it pay me to come back, he 
said. It would be a big chance.”’ 

Esther stood without speaking. Her moment of 
exaltation was going, but she was deathly calm. A 
freezing chill had settled upon her, and she closed 
her mouth tight to keep her teeth from chattering. 
She was thinking of the other girl—the girl to 
whom Ralph was engaged. 

‘*T didn’t know,’’ she told herself, ‘‘I didn’t know 
that I was taking something away from her.”’ 

Ralph leaned over the bridge waiting for Esther 
to speak, but she stood there silently regarding him. 
Words were impossible when the foundations of life 
were tottering under her feet. They lingered there 
for a long time, united in their misery but separated 
now in everything else. 

‘‘T’m going away,’’ he said at last. ‘‘Going very 
soon. I might as well. If you—if as you said — 
it’s the best thing — you — I —”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she agreed. 

‘*You’ll forget me.’’ His voice was bitter. 

‘¢Yes,’’ she said quietly, ‘‘I’ll forget you — some- 
time.’’ 

They walked back toward town. She hesitated at 
the door and tried to speak. ‘‘Goodbye,’’ she said, 
taking his hand. ‘‘Goodbye, and all happiness. I 
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want you to have it and I— Go back to her. She 
loves you.’’ 

His face twitched with pain. He leaned over and 
kissed her hand. ‘‘You forgive me?’’ he asked. 

‘““You didn’t mean to — to hurt me,’’ she faltered 
and passed quickly into the house. 

The boys were asleep. Feeling her way across the 
room, she stumbled over a chair and felt something 
soft in her hand. It was the suits the boys still 
gloried over. She straightened them over the back 
of the chair. 

Ksther lay all night with her face buried in tightly 
locked arms. ‘‘If I could only go on loving him,’’ 
she moaned aloud. Then she remembered the sleep- 
ing children, and she choked back the agony which 
tried to escape her. He was less fine than she had 
thought. And still she would not have wished to 
spoil his life. The hard choking sobs that racked 
her were for a love which might have been. She 
saw Ralph’s future plainly. It would be more com- 
fortable than hers. She was in the dark about her- 
self. But there were the children. Every day — 
their persistent wants — dulling her ache — helping 
her to forget — 

In the morning, very early, her mother stole into 
the room. Her face was furrowed and care-worn. 

‘*Willis come back last night,’’ she announced, 
avoiding Esther’s miserable blue eyes. ‘‘ Esther, 
please don’t say nothin’ to Nellie. He was so lone- 
some for her and the children he couldn’t stand it 
bein’ away. An’ Nellie was so happy. She says it’s 
like when they was first married.’’ Mrs. Drew 
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sighed. ‘‘You mustn’t make it hard for Nellie,’’ she 
said. 

Esther rubbed her hands over her eyes. ‘‘No, I 
won’t,’’ she promised. 

‘*Willis thinks the baby looks like him.’’ 

‘*Does he?’’ 

‘‘Maybe he’ll get a job around here, Esther. 
We'll hope for the best.’? Mrs. Drew looked at her 
daughter stealthily. ‘‘I heard you come home last 
night. Did he —”’ 

Esther regarded her mother sternly. ‘‘He’s go- 
ing away,’’ she said with heroic firmness. ‘‘He told 
me last night.’’ She brought her lips together into 
a hard white line. ‘‘He’s going to be married. 
Some one he’s always known.’’ 

Mrs. Drew dropped down on the bed. ‘‘Then he 
an’ you — you ain’t —’’ 

‘*No, I’m going to teach school forever. Forever 
and ever.’’ Esther’s lovely eyes gazed wearily into 
an unending future. 

Her mother rolled her apron in her thin work- 
worn fingers. ‘‘Esther, I wouldn’t a said a word if 
you’d married him. But. now — Nellie was cryin’ 
last night after Willis come. She said she didn’t 
know what was comin’ to her. Willis out of a job 
again an’ five children. An’ your father gettin’ 
older all the time and crippled with rheumatism 
most o’ the winter. Nellie said if you got married — 
the childern dependin’ on you so an’ you so good to 
’em. Poor Nellie! She’s had an awful hard time, 
Esther. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Esther said, keeping the bitterness out of 
her voice, ‘‘yes, she has.’’ 


10 
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‘‘T wouldn’t ’a said a word,’’ her mother repeated, 
‘‘but if you ain’t goin’ to marry him I can’t help but 
feel kind o’ glad for Nellie and her childern.’’ 

The boys were awake. Billy, a young cherub in 
his white night clothes, seampered over to Esther’s 
bed. He nestled down beside her, kissing her, his 
two hands clutching her face. ‘‘Auntie, Auntie,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I love you. You’re so nice. An’ you’re 
so good to me an’ Howard.’’ He sat up in bed and 
looked at her. ‘‘Why, you’re cryin’, Aunt Esther. 
The rain’s all comin’ out o’ your eyes.’’ He kissed 
her again. ‘‘I’m all your boy, Auntie,’’ he whis- 
pered, putting his arms tight around her. ‘‘All 
yours an’ not a speck anybody else’s.”’ 

‘*Yes, Billy boy. You’re my boy. I’ve got you.”’ 
She kissed him again. ‘‘My own boy.’’ 





The Gracious Veil 


By Tarteton CoLuier 


Mrs. Tucker entered the dining room and began 
groping on the mantel for the matches. In a chair 
near the window, almost obscured in the twilight, a 
figure stirred heavily and mumbled several words in 
a toothless, stiff-tongued sort of voice. 

Mrs. Tucker’s fumbling ceased; her hand re- 
mained for a moment poised above the litter of arti- 
cles on the mantel, and her head drooped to one side, 
as if she were seeking the echoes of those clumsy 
sounds. 
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‘“What’s that, honey?’’ she asked. Then her little 
laugh expressed a belated comprehension. ‘‘Oh! 
‘ Your old ma’s gettin’ deaf, I reckon . 

It’s nearly six o’clock, honey.’’ 

She crossed the room and shifted and patted a 
pillow beneath the head of a girl who sat in the 
chair; then she stooped and touched her lips lightly 
to her daughter’s forehead, smoothing back the hair 
as she did so. 

‘‘There, there, honey; don’t fret,’’? she said. 
‘*You’re hot. You jest set quiet a little while, and 
then —’’ 

‘‘TIt’s been long . . . today .. .’’? The girl’s 
words, although still thick and somewhat blurred, 
were rather more distinct, being high and querulous 
with complaint. The girl lifted her hand by a series 
of short, imprecise jerks. Once or twice her fingers 
closed upon nothing, and then clutched tightly her 
mother’s arm. 

Her other hand was gnarled, grotesquely bent for- 
ward at the wrist, its fingers curled and stiff. The 
shriveled arm was crooked at the elbow and rigidly 
fixed across the girl’s chest, so that the hand seemed. 
always half raised. 

‘‘There, there,’’ the woman crooned, stooping 
once more to kiss her daughter’s forehead. ‘‘There, 
there, Bethie; we’ll go out as soonas . . - 

She did not finish, except with a little guatens to- 
ward the window, the token of a perfect understand- 
ing between the two of them. The girl’s face, gaunt 
and pallid, with the chin fallen, was suddenly dis- 
torted and there came a formless sound from the 
lips. Bethie was trying to laugh. 
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Mrs. Tucker turned her face aside, and then left 
her daughter abruptly, tearing her arm from the 
girl’s grasp; she went out of the room, slamming 
shut the door behind her. 

Bethie dropped her head against the pillow. On 
the sidewalk a boy passed, whistling and clacking a 
stick against the iron fence. An automobile, lurch- 
ing over the uneven pavement, went past slowly, as 
if groping its way through the dusk, to a ceaseless 
shrill grating of its siren. Within the house, coming 
from the next room, there was the occasional clatter 
of pots and pans, as Bethie’s mother moved about 
the kitchen. The girl might have been deaf, for any 
impression the sounds seemed to make upon her. 

Only once was there from her a flash of life. With 
a sudden blink a street light flared into brilliance, 
leaping out of the darkness like a magic moon. 
Athwart the window, the lamp darted a shaft of light 
into the dining room. Bethie lifted her head from 
the pillow and sat almost erect; the movement 
brought her face into the light, and she dropped 
back quickly. 

Soon afterward Mrs. Tucker entered, in one hand 
a plate of bread, which she laid upon the table. 

‘“Tt’s night,’’ Bethie said, speaking in hardly more 
than a whisper. There was a quality of passion in 
the clumsy utterance. Her mother went to her side. 

‘‘Yes, dear, yes,’’ said Mrs. Tucker, as if to a 
small child. ‘‘And it’s fine out, too . . . Now 
I’m goin’ to light the gas. Watch out!’’ 

At the crackle of the match, Bethie closed her 
eyes; with a little puff the gas blazed into light; in 
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a blinding flash the gloom of the chamber was gone. 
The girl seemed smaller than ever, shrinking into 
the depths of her chair, with that in her eyes which 
was weariness and fright and appeal. 


“Oh! ... supper! ... ” A ery, heavy 
with tragic disappointment. 
‘There, dearie . . . All right.’’ Mrs. Tucker 


lightly patted her daughter’s hand, lingering for a 
little while beside the chair; then she went about her 
task, setting the table with an ease and swiftness 
that was art. Back and forth from dining room to 
kitchen she passed several times, upon each return 
bringing to the table a steaming dish. The meal 
ready, she wheeled Bethie’s chair to the table, and 
went out into the hall and called shrilly, ‘‘Oh, Pa!’’ 
A scuff-scuff on the stairs heralded the descent of 
Mr. Tucker, who appeared in the door a moment 
later, a gray, unkempt, but good-natured person, 
still smoking a somewhat battered pipe; he wore no 
coat nor collar, and a soiled shirt was revealed where 
his vest, unbuttoned, hung apart in front. His feet 
were partly covered by a pair of carpet slippers, 
much too large, that scraped the floor as he walked. 

‘‘Dinner’s on the table, pa,’’ said Mrs. Tucker. 
‘*You don’t mind eatin’ by yourself, do you?”’ 

Mr. Tucker’s mild eyes widened forlornly. 
‘““What — ?’’ 

‘‘Don’t scold, pa,’’ his wife wheedled. ‘‘We don’t 
want to wait. Wecaneat, . . . any time.’’ 

Without another word the old man sat down to 
the meal. He seemed strangely timid and self-con- 
scious, keeping his eyes on his plate with an effort 
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that was too plain, like a boy embarrassed by his 
own compassion. Mrs. Tucker fetched a shawl for 
Bethie, and helped the girl to her feet. 

Bethie tottered and would have fallen forward but 
for her mother’s arm about her shoulder. Her body 
sprawled loosely and her legs jerked and twisted in 
a crazy, zigzag course. She leaned heavily upon her 
mother as the two passed out into the night. 

It was a warm summer evening, heavy with odors, 
and very dark. Against the black velvet of the sky 
the stars were large and bright; not far above the 
housetops the delicate thread of the new moon 
shone; and a little breeze stirred. 

Passing through the gate to the sidewalk, the girl 
paused and took two or three long breaths. As if 
to greet her, the breeze at that moment freshened 
with a puff, lifting the coarse strand of hair that 
straggled across her forehead. Bethie threw back 
her head, and gazed upward. 

‘‘Come on,’’ whispered Mrs. Tucker, and they 
moved slowly along the sidewalk, the girl’s feet 
dragging. Once more the breeze freshened for a 
moment, laving the face of mother and daughter 
with coolness, carrying to them its manifold burden 
of odors. Once more the girl paused and flung back 
her head; down upon her the stars darted fire of 
many colors. 

Suddenly there came from her an inarticulate 
whimper, and a guttural sound, as of an animal. A 
sob seemed nearly to choke her, then burst forth 
harshly. 
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‘‘There, there,’’ her mother sought to soothe her. 
“Don’t ery, honey; don’t ... ” 

‘‘It’s —it’s so pretty,’’ whispered the girl, her 
eyes seeking the stars. 

Mrs. Tucker stroked her daughter’s arm, silently. 

‘“Why does it ever have to be —day?’’ The girl’s 
thick voice was low, with a note of passion. 

‘‘There, there, Bethie! . . . ”’ 

After a while they went on again; a man and a 
woman passed them, walking slowly and talking in 
whispers, like sweethearts. The girl huddled closer 
on her mother’s arm, but the man and woman had 
no eyes for anything. 

At a cross street an electric are hung and sput- 
tered, casting a circle of light that was like sunshine. 
Almost imperceptible, a tremor passed through the 
girl’s frame; and she stopped short, as a boy entered 
the zone of white light, coming from the other side 
of the street. She drew back, turning her mother 
half around as she did so; and thereby found a 
hiding place as the boy passed. And then they went 
on again, more rapidly as they entered the lighted 
circle . 

Some distance farther on there came a light pat- 
ter of footsteps. A child perhaps three years old 
ran from a yard as they moved past. Bravely confi- 
dent he stepped before them and looked up at them. 

‘*Hello,’’ he said, shrill and friendly. 

The girl laughed, a formless, grating sound. The 
child peered up into her face; but it was very dark, 
there beneath the trees. The night was like a kindly 
veil 
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Bethie placed a hand upon his curls, and, reaching 
up, he grasped one of her fingers with the utmost of 
his little strength, in the marvelous faith of baby- 
hood that all things are good and beautiful 





The Penitent 
By Weare Hoisrook 


He is growing old. For a year he has had the 
responsibility of Baths, and now she has conferred 
upon him the responsibility of Prayer. She still 
fills the tub and puts out the polar-bear towel on bath 
night, but for a week he has not knelt down to say 
‘‘Our Father who art in Heaven’’ — and no one has 
known the difference. Soon he will reach other re- 
sponsibilities, — those of Staying Up Late, of Dol- 
lars, of Travel Alone. He is growing old rapidly; 
strange that she should remain always the same! 

She tucks him into bed; she has done that ever 
since he slept in the little one with the fence around 
it. After she has given the covers a final pat, he 
knows that she will lean over and kiss him good- 
night. 

Long ago he learned that kisses are things to be 
endured; even those of strange moist women must 
not be rubbed away. But when she kisses him he 
doesn’t mind, — he would rather have her than not. 
She has her own particular place; one must brush 
his hair back ever to find it. She always waits for 
a moment afterward, her face close to his. Some- 
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times he thinks that she is going to speak to him, but 
she only waits. He wishes that she would speak; he 
wants to hug her tight and tell her that he loves her, 
but something interferes. It seems rather late in 
life to begin acting affectionate. If he had begun 
earlier, it would be easy now, but he fears that she 
might think he is pretending, as little girls pretend 
when people are watching them. 

‘* *Night,’’ he calls, as she walks slowly down the 
stair. He should have said more than that; he 
wanted to put his arms around her when she was 
there beside him, but the parlor-feeling held him 
back. Now it is too late; she has gone. 

True, there will be other nights, but they will be 
like the ones that have been. Things will go on until 
some night she will tuck him in, and it will have to 
be for the last time; she will die, thinking he cares 
no more for her than he appears to. And then he 
can’t call her back to tell her the truth. Perhaps 
she waits that moment beside his bed, in hope; per- 
haps when she is by herself she cries, and it is all 
his fault. 

She may die before he ever sees her again. He 
has been a wretch! Not another night will go with- 
out his telling her how much he loves her, — no, not 
even this night. She must know; lonely and dis- 
appointed, she is probably thinking about him now. 

He slips out of bed quietly, and walks with little 
steps toward the sliver of light under the door. The 
bare floor is cold — it makes his toes turn up — but 
the hall rug feels like a live animal. 
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At the head of the stairs he stops to listen. She 
is talking. 

‘“Would you believe it? — Nina actually had the 
audacity to tell me that she paid twenty-six for it, 
and I saw the identical thing at Altman’s for eleven- 
fifty !’’ 

He doesn’t know what she is talking about, but 
somehow he is relieved. Downstairs, they are still 
laughing when he climbs back into bed. He laughs, 
too; the bed is as warm as when he left it. 





The Gypsy 
By Atice PINIFER 


Summer is going, 
Her tents are down, 
Her fields are harvested 
Bare and brown. 


Her herds are gathered, 
Her wild flocks gone: 

What subtle warning 
In the cold dawn? 


Far back, the first 
Unrest began; 

Now streams her scarlet 
Caravan. 














Two Poems 
By RicHarp Warner Borst 


APRIL SHOWERS 


What loveliness to see above the plain 
The cloudy chariots of the storm assemble! 
What solemn awe to feel the air a-tremble 
When the far thunders faintly warn of rain! 
See, yonder, that gray curtain, silvery lighted 
As by a thousand candles from within, 
Move slowly o’er the uplands where the thin 
And pallid blades are waiting unaffrighted. 


Soon, now, how soon, the sun appears in splendor, 
And dripping leaves and spreading pools a-shine 
Their lambent lights in rainbow hues combine 

Pouring through all a mellow glow and tender, 
Until the air its magic spell distills 
In deeper green to clothe the happy hills. 


IN A CATHEDRAL 


How dim, how solitary, yet withal how proud, 
These cloistered aisles, these carvéd choirs ap- 
pear, — 
Authority entrenched in treasured gear 
Of ages gone! Behold yon spiral cloud 
Of heavy incense whirled in smoky wraith: 
So drifts, amid his works, man’s restless faith. 
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A Man’s Reach 
By Cuara F. McIntyre 


When I first saw Mildred, we met on the conven- 
tional terms of big boy and little girl cousin. She 
was being scolded for getting jam on her best white 
frock, and I, from the height of my sixteen years, 
looked on and decided that children were disgusting 
little pigs. I was a trifle interested, though, in the 
fact that the scolding, and even the shakes that ac- 
companied it, left her serenity undisturbed. 

I suppose I saw her a few times in the years that 
followed. I must have seen her, for we had family 
reunions at which the most distant relatives were 
called from their comfortable indifference to pose as 
intimate friends. In fact, I have an indistinct mem- 
ory of a thin, active child, with a long, light-brown 
braid usually coming unbraided. But in those days 
school and university were the real things, and fam- 
ily ties held lightly. 

The first time that I really, one might say, saw 
her, was when I went to the house in response to a 
summons from her mother. Cousin Olivia was rath- 
er ineffectual in business matters, and always turned 
trustfully to the men of the family, even to the 
farthest removes. Having lately rediscovered me, 
she fixed upon me as a new adviser. 

It was an April day, with a partly cloudy sky and 
a little soft, teasing wind. As I came up the drive, 
Mildred was standing in front of the house, talking 
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to Roger Wayne. Roger was on horseback, and she 
was absentmindedly stroking the horse’s neck as she 
looked up at his rider. I stopped a minute and 
studied the picture they made, for neither one of 
them noticed me. I had dabbled somewhat in art, 
as I have dabbled in so many things, and I thought 
the whole thing ‘‘composed’’ wonderfully. Mildred 
was wearing a white skirt and a long, straight smock 
of a dull green that fitted into the greens and grays 
and blues of the day. Her hair was blowing about 
her face, and she lifted one hand to hold it back, 
while the other rested on the glossy blackness of the 
horse’s neck. Roger, bending a little down toward 
her, was full of strength and vigor. The dull tan of 
his riding-suit, and his fair, uncovered head, blended 
harmoniously with the other soft tones. I named the 
picture to myself, Youth and Spring, and wished I 
had the skill to paint it. As I got a nearer view of 
their faces, however, the purely artistic attitude 
changed, and I sighed a little. Mildred could not 
have been more than seventeen, Roger, perhaps, 
twenty-one, but somehow I felt that look had come 
to stay. 

It was chance or fate, I suppose, that I first looked 
at Mildred with seeing eyes, after the great jolt of 
my life. Not many weeks before, I had been riding 
in a fox hunt with Axley James, one of my chums in 
university days. There was some hard riding, and 
my mount, a new one which Axley gave me only 
under protest, took every bit of strength and skill 
that I possessed. Just as we dismounted at the end 
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of the hunt, I disgraced myself by toppling over into 
a dead faint. By luck, Axley’s uncle, one of the best 
physicians in London, happened to be at the house. 
He punched and prodded me all over, when I had 
got back strength enough for the performance, and 
finally gave me some interesting information. I was 
not to ride any more — was not, in fact, to take any 
exercise which was exhausting or fatiguing. There 
was something seriously wrong with the heart; he 
gave it to me in high-sounding Latin terms. There 
was no reason why, with care, I should not have a 
reasonably long life; he quoted my uncle Osborne, 
who had lived to the age of seventy-three. But the 
thought of Uncle Osborne’s long existence, whose 
only object seemed the painstaking care of himself, 
was a wet blanket to hope and courage. 

We have an instinct to live, though, however hu- 
miliating the conditions. So I had obeyed the doctor, 
and given up most of the things which make life 
worth while. Strange as it may seem, it was some- 
thing of a relief when I looked at Mildred, with her 
straight, slim figure, and her pale brown hair blow- 
ing about her face, and her gray eyes full of eager 
light, to know that she was already beyond my reach. 
For I had made up my mind that it would not be 
right to tie any woman to an uncertainty like myself. 

In the next few years I went pretty often to 
Cousin Olivia’s. She had come to rely upon me more 
than on some of the others, partly because I had 
more time to listen to her difficulties and to straight- 
en them out for her. Most of my intimates had 
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gradually found out that there was a reason why I 
could not do the things that I had set out to do, and 
after some attempts to express sympathy, they had 
ended by accepting me without question as a com- 
fortable dilettante. The doctor had shaken his head 
when I broached my political aspirations. 

‘‘Too exciting, I’m afraid. You used to be inter- 
ested in writing, Alix. Why don’t you go into that?’’ 

So I sat at home in my library and mulled over 
books, and now and then gave Fate a hearty curse, 
but for the most part got along fairly well with the 
shadows of things. 

With the war came my sharpest time of rebellion. 
I tried two examiners, with the hope of slipping 
through, but found them both too shrewd for me. 
So I settled down, reluctantly, to the tamer work 
that a civilian might undertake. 

I took Mildred down, one night in the early fall, 
to see Roger leave. Only a few weeks before, it had 
been agreed that they were to be married the next 
spring, and he still said, gaily, that the war would 
be over by that time, and they could carry out their 
plans. Mildred kept up bravely while we were in 
the station. When she waved good-by to Roger, her 
eyes shone, and her whole face was brilliant with 
enthusiasm. But on the way home in the cab she 
collapsed, and sobbed against my arm. I tried to 
reassure her, but my own heart was heavy. Some- 
how, in.the bustle and excitement of the leavetakings, 
there had come home to me for the first time the 
hideousness of this thing with which we were en- 
tangled, the wanton waste of training up men like 
Roger for such a purpose. 
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Sometimes I think I must have had a presentiment 
of what was to come. At any rate, I felt no surprise 
when I heard that Roger was dead. It seemed an 
inevitable, inescapable thing. When I first saw 
Mildred, she tried to put the same feeling into words. 

‘“‘They say,’’ she said, ‘‘that people often can’t 
believe their friends are dead, even when they have 
seen them. They keep expecting to have them come 
in, to find out it was all a mistake. I haven’t felt 
that for a moment. I knew right away that it was 
true, and that it had to be true —that everything 
was over. The whole world seems so empty, Alix. 
There’s nothing in it but pain—and I can’t feel 
even that. I can only wonder how Roger and I 
dared to be happy.’’ 

She looked so white and thin in her black dress, 
that I was startled. More than the whiteness and 
thinness, her apathy worried me. She seemed pas- 
sive, utterly indifferent to everything around her. I 
began to wonder what could possibly be done to 
arouse her. 

When I went again, about two weeks later, Char- 
lotte, the younger sister, met me in the hall and drew 
me into the sitting-room. 

‘*Oh, Alix,’’ she began impetuously, ‘‘I’m so glad 
you have come. We are terribly worried over 
Mildred.’’ 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ I asked in alarm. ‘‘Is she 
ill?”’ 

‘*No, it’s the strange idea she’s taken. Mamma is 
so troubled over it, she has gone to bed. You know 
how things upset her! But Mildred’s determined 
to do it.’’ 
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‘“‘Do what?’? My mind sought anxiously for 
possibilities. 

‘‘She wants to marry a crippled soldier.”’ 

‘‘Marry!’’ I was still blank as to the meaning of 
the situation. 

‘‘Yes. Advertise, you know. For a man so badly 
crippled, he’ll have to be taken care of the rest of 
his life. She wants to do it because she can’t do it 
for Roger. You must make her see she can’t!’’ 

It was clear to me now. In my first wild guessing 
I had thought of Red Cross service or of a nunnery, 
but I realized that I had not fully known Mildred, to 
hit upon such obvious things. It would take a rarer 
sort of quixotism to appeal to her. 

When she came in, I was struck by the change in 
her. She was still pale and grief-stricken, but there 
was a flame of excitement in her white face, an 
energy that had been lacking before. I did my best, 
as gently as I could, to show her that what she was 
proposing was too visionary to succeed; to urge her 
into some more usual form of service; but she was 
firm. 

‘‘T heard last week of a French girl who did it,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and I knew at once that it was what I must 
do, what I was meant to do. It is the only thing that 
will satisfy me, that will reconcile me to living at all, 
if I can do for some other man what I might have 
done for Roger.”’ 

Guardedly I tried to make her see some of the 
dangers and difficulties of the plan. 
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‘‘Have you any idea, Mildred,’’ I asked, ‘‘what it 
would mean to be married to a man for whom you 
felt only pity?’’ 

She lifted her head proudly, with a look of almost 
mystical exaltation. 

‘‘T am married to Roger,’’ she said. ‘‘This man 
would be just his substitute on earth. Just the 
means of letting me pour out the devotion that I 
would have given Roger, that I want to give to the 
country he died for.’’ 

All my arguing was useless; she stuck fast to her 
purpose. A queer little twist in her mind had made 
her see the romantic self-sacrifice of this sort of 
devotion. Oddly enough, I reflected, it was in line 
with a purely scientific article I had read a few days 
before, recommending, as one way of dealing with 
the economic situation, marriage of the men who 
came home physically wrecked by the war, with 
women who had lost their lovers or husbands, and 
so were ready to marry for duty and not for ro- 
mance. 

It would have seemed sacrilege to say to Mildred, 
in the first exaltation of suffering for her loss, that 
time does unexpected things; that she was young to 
be so sure of her feeling for the rest of her life. I 
could only determine to stand by her, in the hope 
that when it really came to the point, she might 
change her mind. One thing I asked her — to let me 
receive the answers that came to her advertisement 
and read them first. In that way I could save her 
looking over the unsatisfactory ones, and, as a man, 
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I could probably judge better of other men’s letters. 
She agreed, gratefully; I could see that, though the 
situation itself, in its ideal qualities, attracted her, 
she shrank from the practical details. 

The letters that came in were most of them, as I 
had anticipated, out of the question. I was half in- 
clined, at first, to let Mildred read them all, in the 
hope that she would be disillusioned at once. But 
her feeling about the thing was really so fine, I had 
not the heart to shock her out of it too harshly. Be- 
sides, I was afraid of the effect. Until this idea 
came to her, she had had no interest in life at all. 
What would become of her if it were taken away? 
So I read the letters with care, but one after another 
was laid on the unsatisfactory pile. Some were il- 
literate, written on coarse and even dirty paper. 
Some showed plainly a common and ugly greed. 
Some were pathetic in the details they gave; but 
showed no understanding of the spirit of the offer. 
Some were vulgarly jocose or fulsomely sentimental. 
At last, on the third day, at the bottom of a dozen or 
so, I came to an envelope which attracted me. It 
was large and gray, and the handwriting of the ad- 
dress was clear and markedly individual. As I read 
the enclosure, my feeling grew that for the first time 
I had someone worthy of consideration. 

The writer stated his position simply and briefly. 
He had been crippled in the war, to such an extent 
that he was useless for any active life. He had some 
property, so should not be dependent upon anyone 
for support. He was alone in the world, and the 
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offer of companionship was attractive to him. If 
the lady wished to carry the matter further, he 
should be glad to talk it over with her or with any- 
one representing her. The letter was signed Alton 
Granger, and in parenthesis was added, Captain in 
20th Royal Fusiliers. 

I carried this letter to Mildred, telling her frankly 
that, though she could see the others if she chose, 
this was the only one which I, personally, should be 
inclined to consider. I could see that the letter im- 
pressed her much as it had me. There was an 
expression of relief on her face, as she read through 
the few lines of firm handwriting. 

‘‘He is a gentleman, I am sure,’’ was her only 
comment as she handed it back. 

She seemed to leave all the arrangements so en- 
tirely to me, that I was a trifle embarrassed by the 
responsibility. The question was, how to bring 
about an acquaintance which would enable them 
both to decide whether or not they wished to carry 
out the plan, and at the same time cause as little 
talk as possible. Mildred was absolutely uninter- 
ested in this. To her, living as she was in a sort of 
white heat of martyr exaltation, there was no reason 
why the marriage should not take place at once. In 
the pure impersonality of her attitude, it made little 
difference who the man was, or what he was like. 
Seeing him, even, was a mere matter of formality. 
She agreed, however, to my plan, that since she and 
her family were going down into the country, the 
next week, it would be the best thing for Captain 
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Granger to stay at the little inn, about a quarter of 
amile away. In that way we could easily see a great 
deal of him. I say we, for the whole family insisted 
upon my staying with them for the first few weeks, 
and I could not refuse, when I saw how Mildred 
looked to me to see her through. 

I had meant to look up Captain Granger in the 
city, but I was suddenly called away on business, and 
returned just in time to help the family off and get 
them established in their very modest country place. 
The Captain was to follow when they had been set- 
tled for a day or two. I had had some correspond- 
ence with the lawyer to whom he referred us, and 
received an exact confirmation of the statements he 
had made about himself, with the added information 
that he was a man of irreproachable character and 
excellent family. Both were rather bare, cold facts, 
however, in view of the present situation. 

On the day he had appointed to be at the inn, I set 
out to call on him. I was pretty nervous. It seemed 
to me now incredible that we had not been able to 
persuade Mildred out of this insane plan. I told 
myself irritably that we were a pack of helpless 
idiots to be so overruled by her obsession. I could 
not believe that I was actually going to see an un- 
known man on such an errand, and any preposses- 
sions I had had in his favor were suddenly swept 
away in the thought that no reasonable being would 
ever have put himself in the position which he had 
accepted. 

The servant who answered the bell led me into a 
long side porch, at the end of which I could see a 
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lounging chair, with a man’s face showing against 
the cushions. The first glimpse of him brought me 
one relief. After some of the things I had seen in 
the hospitals, I had come dreading what I might 
find. In his face, at least, there was no touch of 
mutilation or disease. Though it was thin and white, 
so that his eyes looked startlingly dark, the profile 
was clear and strong and the head was finely shaped. 
A rug was thrown over the lower part of his body, 
and one sleeve was empty. I noticed though, in that 
first glance, that he did not wear a lounging-robe or 
any form of negligé, but was dressed with scru- 
pulous care as any gentleman would be dressed for 
the business of the day. 

As I approached, he held out his hand and smiled. 
At the transformation of the smile, I almost gasped. 
Seeing him, at first, lying back still and white in the 
depths of the chair, I had thought him a man up to- 
ward fifty. Now, as his dark eyes glowed and his 
face lighted up with a sort of shy brightness, I sud- 
denly realized that he was young — not more than 
thirty, if he was that. 

I sat down in the chair near him, and we began to 
talk a little awkwardly, — commonplaces first, about 
his journey down. He said he had a remarkably 
good servant, who managed those things comfort- 
ably —as comfortably as possible, he added. He 
spoke in a matter-of-fact tone of his injuries. 

‘‘They took off one leg at the knee. The other’s 
stiff — no good. It’s rather a bungle, isn’t it? — to 
leave just this much of a man.’’ 
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‘Perhaps it’s worse,’’ I rejoined, ‘‘to be all here 
and not be able to do one’s part.”’ 

‘‘T think you’ve done your part,’’ he answered 
quickly. ‘‘I know something about the relief work 
here at home. There’s a lot more to it all than the 
killing.’’ 

He looked at me suddenly with keen, intelligent 
eyes. 

‘‘Mr. Farnum, I suppose you’ve been wondering, 
all along, how I happened to answer that advertise- 
ment.”’ 

I could not deny it; I had wondered more than 
ever, since I had seen him. He went on, slowly, — 
‘‘It was an impulse, — an impulse of loneliness, I 
suppose. I haven’t a near relative in the world. 
My sister died last winter, when I was at the front. 
Her husband was killed the day before her baby was 
born, and they couldn’t keep it from her. She went 
out of her head, and died two days after — and the 
baby with her.’’ 

He stopped for a moment, his face working with 
emotion. 

‘*Tt’s hell,’’ he burst out. ‘‘It’s the only thing to 
do, of course, so long as we’ve got a country to fight 
for. But there’s something all wrong when that ts 
the only thing to do!’’ 

Then he went on more calmly. 

‘‘T thought the woman who made that offer must 
have suffered. I thought she must be pretty fine 
and rare to make the offer. And I snatched at it, — 
as a drowning man might snatch at a hand stretched 
to him out of the night.’’ 
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‘‘She is — fine and rare,’’ I said slowly. ‘‘She 
has the notion that, in doing this for some man, she 
will be serving, in spirit, the man whom she loved. 
I don’t know — it seems less impossible since I have 
seen you.”’ 

‘‘Thank you,’’ he answered gravely. Then, after 
a moment’s hesitation, he added, ‘‘ You are a relative 
of hers?’’ 

‘Yas, 

I was embarrassed, for a second, by his keen 
scrutiny. But then we began at once discussing 
practical details. His servant was to bring him up 
to the house, the next morning, and establish him on 
the porch. Then I would arrange to have him meet 
Mildred, alone, before the rest of the family saw 
him. 

I told Mildred very little, that night, about our 
interview, for I wanted her first impressions to be 
wholly unprejudiced. I could feel that she was in a 
state of high nervous tension. In the morning it was 
very evident that she had slept little, and when the 
maid came to announce that Captain Granger was 
waiting on the porch, she trembled so that she could 
hardly walk through the drawing-room. 

The Captain himself must have shared her embar- 
rassment, but he managed to be matter-of-fact and 
cheerful. He and I kept up a resolute conversation 
until we had drawn her into it; then I left them 
alone for half an hour, and when I came back it was 
clear that his gentleness and courtesy had put her 
more at her ease. 
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It was interesting to watch the attitude of Mil- 
dred’s mother and sister. If the Captain had pre- 
sented himself in the way of ordinary acquaintance, 
there is no doubt they would have welcomed him with 
enthusiasm, for he had in his favor birth, breeding, 
a moderate fortune, and most unquestionable charm. 
But the unconventional circumstances made them re- 
ceive him, at first, with a sort of startled distrust. 
As time went on, however, this wore off, and Captain 
Granger came to be as acknowledged a member of 
the family as I, myself. Charlotte one day voiced 
her sentiments to me in vigorous, though not very 
elegant phrasing, which was not really so unsympa- 
thetic as it sounded. 

‘‘Tf Mildred was determined to be a sentimental 
idiot, it’s lucky she ran up against such a corker as 
the Captain.”’ 

As for me, Granger and I were becoming fast 
friends. When we were not both up at the house, I 
was likely to be down at the inn, smoking and chat- 
ting on the porch or in his rooms, which his man had 
made comfortable with some of the trappings from 
his chambers in town. We did not often mention 
Mildred, although now and then our talk glanced at 
her, when I got on to family matters. One day he 
asked me, abruptly, to tell him something about 
Roger. I did it with considerable enthusiasm, for 
Roger was always a favorite of mine. Forgetfully, 
I was running on, describing his active, buoyant 
figure, his dash as a rider and his skill in games, his 
cleanness and love of fair play, when suddenly I saw 
Granger’s face, and came to a full stop. 
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‘*Why couldn’t it have been I, instead?’’ he cried 
out, almost angrily. ‘‘To go, whole and straight 
and clean, in the midst of the fight, instead of being 
carved up, piece by piece, and thrown aside! And 
there was so much — for him.”’ 

We were both silent for a time. Then he said 
slowly, ‘‘I wish I could have seen them together.’’ 

I happened to have in my pocket a kodak picture 
I had taken of Mildred and Roger, once, when they 
were rehearsing for a play. The costumes were of 
rather courtly style, and as they came in, someone 
called out, ‘‘You look like Romeo and Juliet.’’ 
Laughing, Mildred stepped up on the stairs and 
leaned over the railing in characteristic Juliet pose. 
I made them hold the position until I had snapped 
the camera. 

I held the picture out to Granger, and he studied 
it intently. It was much like Mildred, except that 
her face was sparkling with a girlish mischief he had 
never seen there. The elaborate dress, with its 
heavy train, only brought out the more the slim 
young grace of her figure. Roger, below, let the 
cloak fall back from his shoulders, sweeping his 
plumed hat low until it almost touched the floor. 
There was a mock flourish in his attitude, but even 
in the faulty little snapshot one could see that he was 
looking at her with his heart in his eyes. 

Suddenly the Captain slammed the picture down 
on the table with the flat of his hand. ‘‘And they 
tell us there is a personal God,’’ he said. ‘‘If there 
were, wouldn’t his heart have broken, long ago?”’ 
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There was little talk about the war among us, in 
those days. It seemed to be a subject which we all, 
instinctively, shunned. But Mildred and Charlotte 
and their mother were knitting, as all women in 
England were knitting then, innumerable scarfs and 
mittens and caps for the soldiers or the Belgian 
refugees. Often, in the early fall nights, we had a 
fire for cheerfulness rather than for warmth, and 
while they knitted, Granger or I read aloud. One 
night, he picked up a volume of Rupert Brooke’s 
poems, just out, which I had brought down the day 
before, and began reading. 


‘*Tf I should die, think only this of me, 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England.’’ 


Half startled, I looked at Mildred. I had read the 
poem over that morning, thinking how strongly the 
spirit of it suggested Roger. She had dropped her 
knitting in her lap, and was leaning forward, look- 
ing at Granger with painful intensity. Her face was 
white and her eyes were wide and frightened. Sud- 
denly she dropped her head, and began to cry, very 
softly. Granger must have noticed it, but he went 
on reading as if he had not. When he finished the 
poem, he turned to another, lighter one, and read a 
few lines, then made some ordinary remark to me. 
By that time, Mildred had got herself in hand. She 
went to the piano and began to play. The Captain 
watched her with an expression I had never seen on 
his face before, and suddenly I began to wonder. I 
had taken him at his own word, as proof against 
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emotion. He had told me of the girl he had cared 
for, a few years before, and how she had left him, 
although disillusioned, as he said ‘‘burnt out.’’ He 
had dwelt so much on his feeling of being ‘‘down and 
out’’ of all the activities of the world, I wondered if, 
after all, this was going to mean to him something 
more than a means of making a helpless life more 
endurable. 

One other thing I was beginning to wonder about, 
and that was, how long the present condition of 
things was going on. When I had insisted on a 
month, at least, of preliminary acquaintance, Mildred 
had seemed to wonder at its purpose. In her ideal- 
istic conception of the affair as an act of religious de- 
votion, she saw no reason why they should know each 
other, at all. Now, however, the preliminary ac- 
quaintance had been running on for six or seven 
weeks, and she made no motion to bring it to a close. 
She treated the Captain as a trusted friend, but, so 
far as I knew, there had been no talk between them 
of anything else. I began to think I must make some 
suggestion myself, especially since this stay: in the 
country, necessitating as it did frequent journeyings 
to London, was becoming a bit inconvenient. 

I was out in the garden, one day, teasing Bruce, 
the collie. Bruce, as a pup, had been one of Roger’s 
last gifts to Mildred, and when she hardly responded 
to the dog’s caresses, as she came down the walk, I 
knew she had something on her mind. 

‘¢ Alix,’’ she said with a quiver in her voice, ‘‘I 
want to tell you something.’’ 
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It was coming at last, I thought, and I braced my- 
self a little. Much as I had come to care for Granger, 
it was something of a shock to face it. 

Mildred went on, speaking hurriedly, picking tiny 
bits of bark off the tree as she spoke. 

‘¢ Alix —I can’t marry Captain Granger.’’ 

I was stunned by this sudden reversal of what I 
had nerved myself to expect. 

‘*Mildred!’’ I cried, almost sharply. ‘‘What’s the 
matter? Why not?’’ 

Her only answer was to drop down on the garden 
seat and burst into a regular passion of tears. I sat 
down by her and tried to soothe her, but she had to 
cry it out, with gasping, panting sobs. When she 
had quieted a little, I said, very gently, 

‘‘Mildred, can’t you tell me, dear, what it is — 
why you can’t do what you had expected to?”’ 

As there was no answer except her rather con- 
vulsive sobbing, I added, ‘‘ We have all come to like 
the Captain so much, to admire him —”’ 

She broke in then, facing me with wet eyes and 
heaving breast. 

‘‘Can’t you see, Alix, that that is the reason?’’ 
Rather blankly I stared at her. She went on, her 
voice still quivering and tearful, though she was try- 
ing to steady herself now. 

‘‘T wanted to do it for Roger, — all for him. The 
man was to be just — something to represent him. 
And now — Oh, I don’t care for him as I did for 
Roger. I don’t want you to think I am like that. 
But I could come to feel that I wanted to do things 
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for him — that I was glad he was the one, instead of 
someone else. And that’s all wrong — it’s not what 
I had planned, at all.’’ 

‘‘But Mildred,’’ I said earnestly, ‘‘I don’t see that 
that makes it wrong. It seems to me it makes it all 
the better for you both.”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘*No,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s bad enough to know that I 
could have any feeling, even the least faintest shade 
of one, for any man, after— But, Alix, you’ll tell 
him, won’t you?”’ 

I had to say that I would, of course; there was 
nothing else to do. But on my way to the inn I puz- 
zled, hopelessly, over what I should say. All the 
instincts and traditions of manhood ordered me to 
keep Mildred’s confidence to myself. It seemed im- 
possible to do anything else. But on the other hand, 
could I go to the Captain, a man whom Fate had 
already hit hard enough, and, without vouchsafing 
any reason, give him another knockdown blow? 
Could I, above all, do it when I knew, far better than 
Mildred did, what her confession meant — that it 
carried in it possibilities of happiness for them both 
which her young idealism rejected? When I real- 
ized, too, what she herself might gain? For, well as 
I had loved Roger, his clean young strength and his 
firmness of courage, I knew that in the Captain she 
had found a bigger and a better man. 

I was still uncertain when I found myself in 
Granger’s room, and I blurted out my message, 
crudely enough, I felt with disgust. 
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He turned his face toward me, and it looked set 
and white. 

‘‘Farnum,”’ he said, ‘‘will you tell me, have I 
done anything to offend Miss Curtis? Have I dis- 
appointed her?”’ 

‘*No,’’ I said, almost explosively. 

‘‘Can you tell me,—have you the right to tell 
me — Why?’’ 

I hesitated. Then I threw over, recklessly, the 
restraint of etiquette. There was a higher honor, 
here, than the honor of silence. 

‘‘Granger,’’ I said, ‘‘so far as I can make it out, 
it’s Mildred’s conscience that is in the way. She 
feels that marriage with you would not be the self- 
sacrifice she had planned to make it; that it might be 
possible, some day, for her to be happy with you.”’ 

His face lighted radiantly. 

‘God bless her!’’ he said under his breath. ‘‘I 
almost thought so, but I hardly dared hope it.’’ 

We were both silent for a minute. I was thinking 
with relief that my breach of confidence was justified 
by that one look on his face, and that it would be 
still further justified some time, by Mildred’s own 
happiness. I was almost dazed when his next words 
showed how far his thoughts were from mine. 

‘‘Rarnum,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s been awfully straight of 
you, all this. I sha’n’t forget it. And—I hope 
we’ll see each other — sometimes.’’ 

‘‘But, man,’’ I cried, struck by his voice even 
more than his words, ‘‘you’re not going to give it 
up,— now? If you care, and you know she does, or 
can —’’ 
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‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘it isn’t right, to her, and so she’ll 
never do it. She’s made that way. And I wouldn’t 
make her, if I could. It was the fineness of her that 
made it possible for her to offer a supreme gift to an 
unfortunate. And it’s that very fineness that makes 
her take it back when she sees it might possibly mean 
getting something for herself, at the cost of her 
ideal.’’ 

He drew himself up a little in his chair, and his 
eyes glowed up at me with sudden passion. 

‘*She’s done a far greater thing for me, Alix, than 
if she had married me. That would have been heav- 
en, if you like—but it would have been charity. 
But this way — she’s given me back my self-respect ; 
she’s made me feel I am still a man.”’ 

He held out his hand, and I gripped it, tightly. 

‘‘You’re a man, all right, Granger,’’ I said, chok- 


ing a little. ‘‘You’re a fool, too—I’ve got sense 
enough left to know that. But I almost wish I 
hadn’t.”’ 

Then, with a final wring of his hand, I left him. 











